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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
aith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 
Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid was held in the Quillen 
lobby, Friday, Aug. 2, at 8.10 p.m. Mrs. 
Wallace L. Henshaw, president, presided. 
Forty-five members attended. Rev. Elea- 
nor B. Forbes offered prayer. 

The meeting was held in the evening to 
permit many of the delegates to attend. 

The secretary’s report was read and 
approved. : 

The treasurer’s statement was read and 
accepted. Receipts from Aug. 18, 1939, to 
date were $896.41, expenditures $572.78, 
leaving a balance of $323.63. Fair re- 
ceipts for 1939 were $171.71, and the 
Birthday Fund for 1939 reached $161.63. 

The auditor’s report was accepted. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson reported that the 
1940 Birthday Fund to date stood at 
$148.09, July again being the winning 
month with $15.97. 

A report of the store was submitted 
by Wesley Eaton, showing a good financial 
condition. The new Ferry Beach pins, 
charms and bracelets have met with 
approval. Following Mr. Eaton’s sug- 
gestion that more of the less expensive 
post cards be secured, Mrs. Folsom moved 
that 1,000 each of two new cuts be made. 
So voted. 

Mrs. Henshaw spoke of the excellent 
work being done by Mrs. Earle Dolphin 
in caring for the children present during 
the institutes. 

Robert Needham suggested the follow- 
ing needs as projects for the Aid. 1. The 
making of a Ferry Beach flag in accord- 
ance with the design selected in the con- 
test as being the one most appropriate. 
2. The need of a new sink for washing 
pots and pans, moving the present sink, 
which is very low, to another location for a 
vegetable-washing sink. The estimated 
cost is $385. 38. A thermos coffee pitcher 
for each table. 4. Mrs. Rowland and 
Mr. Needham have expended between 
$60 and $65 for much-needed pans and 
other kitchen equipment, and about $38 
for dishes. 

Mrs. Randall moved that a sum not to 
exceed $150 be appropriated to cover the 
expense of a new sink and moving the old 
one and to defray the costs of kitchen 
ware and crockery already purchased. 
So voted. 

Miss Gardner moved that $200 be ap- 
propriated to be placed against indebted- 
ness at the discretion of the board of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. So voted. 

Mrs. Souter reported that Mrs. Welch 
needed six aluminum serving trays. 

The nominating committee, Mrs. Carol 
T. Restall,.chairman, Mrs. Edith Board- 
man and Mrs. Esther Buffiinton, pre- 
sented the following names for the 1940-41 
officers: President, Mrs. Wallace L. Hen- 
shaw, Salem, Mass.; vice-president, Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine; 
secretary, Miss Elsie G. McPhee, Malden, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, 
Nashua, N. H.; directors, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
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Nelson, Boston, Mass., Mrs. George H. 
Welch, Monson, Mass., and Mrs. Eben 
Prescott, Braintree, Mass.; auditor, Miss 
Mary L. Fessenden, Malden, Mass. 

The secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for the above. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to 
the officers of 1939-40. 

Meeting adjourned at 9.15 p. m. 

Elsie G. McPhee, Secretary. 
* * 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF UNIVERSALISM 


PECIAL services were held on Sunday, 
Aug. 4, in the Universalist church at 
Kensington, N. H., in commemoration of 
its centennial. The attendance was ex- 
cellent. In 1840, at the dedication of the 
church, a large number of people came 
over the road from Hampton for the 
event. At this centennial observance, the 
children and grandchildren of those same 
people came up over that same road, and 
some were dressed in the costumes worn by 
their ancestors. These people furnished 
the music under the direction of Norman 
Leavitt of Portsmouth. 

Rey. Arthur W. Webster of Salem, 
Mass., who has been summer pastor of the 
church for several years, had charge of the 
services and spoke on “The Future.” 
Rey. Elvin J. Prescott, a retired Unitarian 
minister residing in Hampton, gave an 
address on the Universalism of the period 
in which the church was built. Rev. 
Roland D.. Sawyer gave an interesting 
history of the events of the past hundred 
years, and George Osgood, an aged resi- 
dent of the town, wrote a paper on “The 
Influence of Rev. Jeremiah Fogg,” who for 
52 years was pastor of the church. Joseph 
Cram sang a solo and Rey. Arthur A. 
Blair, D. D., brought the greetings of the 
State Convention. 

People came from Hampton, Ports- 
mouth, Kingston, Haverhill, Nashua, 
Amesbury and many other places. All 
enjoyed the services and the social hour 
which followed. 

Invitations were issued by George Os- 
good, Frank H. Poor and Alice E. Bragg, 
wardens of the society, also by Esther 
Blake Warner, secretary-treasurer, who 
in great measure was responsible for the 
success of the occasion. Other names ap- 
pended to the invitation were Irene Bragg, 
clerk,. Kate Chase Tilton, Marcia Tilton, 
John Wadleigh, Frank Tuck, Nellie M. 
Hilliard, Ida Blake Knowles, Bessie Blake 
York and Roland D. Sawyer. 

A. A. Blair. 


* * 


MOSBACK-WARD 


The marriage of Miss Ruby Lucille 
Ward to Charles R. Mosback was sol- 
emnized in the Clinton, N. C., Univer- 
salist church July 27, with the pastor, Rev. 
Ordell E. Bryant, officiating. ; 

Mrs. Mosback for the past several years 
has been director of physical education in 
the Charlotte city schools. Mr. Mosback 
is a resident of Queens Village, N. Y., and 
is a physical education instructor there. 


—— 
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HALTING BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS 


HE pacifists are sure that they are right and 
are happy in the decisions that they have made 
to have absolutely nothing to do with war. 

The Christian realists who hold that there are 
times when we must repel wicked force with righteous 
force are sure that they are right, and also are happy 
in the decisions that they have made. Few church- 
men of any denomination in Britain have doubt of 
the righteousness of the defense of Britain. 

But in the churches of the United States there are 
vast numbers in the unhappiness of doubt. To them 
both pacifists and Christian realists are making strong 
appeals. One says “we must defend democracy.” 
The other says ‘democracy can not live with vio- 
lence.” 

The noblest of the pacifists rely upon the power of 
soul foree—the force that makes Gandhi virtual ruler 
of India. It is the greatest power in the world, but it 
is not the only beneficent power. 

The Christian realists at their best rely on the 
spiritual power inherent in facing fearful odds for a 
noble cause, in sacrifice of life for home, loved ones and 
country. These Christians know their history. They 
see how liberty has been won. Our own free land did 
not spring full-fledged into being, and it did not come 
simply from the sacrifices of the American Revolution. 

Gallant, noble men in Britain resisted the op- 
pressor both within and without the country, all 
through the long years of English history. The 
statue of John Hampden in St. Stephen’s Hall, London, 
was erected by the British to the noblest type of par- 
liamentary resistance to tyranny. John Hampden, a 
man of peace, famous in council and committee room, 
died of wounds received in battle. How many such 
men in almost every land have given their lives for 
liberty! 

Our church members who are in doubt might re- 
solve their doubts if they knew that something was 
about to happen to nullify our Declaration of In- 
dependence and to destroy our Constitution. “But it 
won't,” the pacifists say. “We are too far away.” 
Perhaps—but the point that we are making is that 
doubt would be ended for most doubters if our right 
to speak our mind, our right to read what we choose, 
or to listen on the radio, or to worship God, or to go to 
see our friends, was to be strictly supervised and cen- 
sored. The doubters would come to see that there are 
We do not believe that the 


Czechoslovakia enjoy the loss of their liberties. Lib- 
erty may not seem so precious at times, but let us 
think just how we would feel without it and we quickly 
change our tune. 

The pacifists argue that to fight for liberty means 


to lose liberty, for to successfully cope with the totali- 
tarian we have to go totalitarian. Partly true. But 
there is a vast difference between a nation that has 
lost faith in democracy and one that believes in it 
with all its heart and soul even if it gives up some 
liberties in an hour of peril. 

At the longest, our lives are not very long. What 
happier life can one have than a life ended by sacrifice 
for a noble cause? Freedom is such a cause. It has 
called for sacrifice all along the way that it has come. 
It will call for sacrifice and daring for years to come. 
Christians cannot scoff at freedom. They know how 
liberty degenerates into license, but always is the pos- 
sibility of larger liberty and liberty wisely used if men 
will work for such supreme values. And we ourselves 
cannot scoff at the gallant fellows who are defending 
liberty today by fighting the terrible menace in 
Hitler and Mussolini. They are fighting our battles, 
and while there is no question before us of entering the 
war, it is clear to us that all conceivable help that we 
can give to Britain is everlastingly right. 


* * 


BRINGING CHILDREN FROM EUROPE 


HAT a noble attitude is that of the American 
Seamen’s Union in offering to man, without 
compensation, American ships that may be 

sent to bring British children out of the war zone. The 
offer is an illustration of the instinctive reaction of 
any normal person. No matter what may be the im- 
plications of the act, no matter how great the difficul- 
ties, real or fancied, the average normal man, whether a 
millionaire or a deck hand, will push through fire and 
water to rescue an imperiled child. 

Here is a chance for rescue on a scale seldom seen 
before. Lord Lothian, the British ambassador, has 
rendered a service in making clear the attitude of his 
government. Fifty thousand children are ready to 
come. Ninety-eight percent of those enrolled are 
from “grant-aided”’ schools, and this fact answers the 
charge that the government favors the rich. The 
American taxpayers will not have to put up any 
money. The cost of passage is to be paid by parents, 
by organizations, or by individuals in the United 
States who are willing to take the children. 

Straining every nerve to repel threatened German 
invasion, the British government cannot divert ships 
for convoy purposes. That is why American ships 
must be sent to bring the children. And that is why 
the neutrality law must be amended to permit it. 

Dangerous? Ofcourse. Nothing in war is with- 
out danger. But we doubt if the German government 
would knowingly sink an American ship full of chil- 
dren. They have all the trouble on their hands now 
that they can manage. And how can any individual 
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who personally would risk his life to save a child that 
was before his eyes, hesitate to run some risk for a 
great company of little ones even if they are not in 
plain sight? 

The United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, 215 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
pushing ahead with its work. 

Newspapers like The Boston Transcript are doing 
yeoman service in placing children. 

The need of the hour is for men and newspapers 
and congressmen who have got rid of their ideas 
about “‘How not to do it” and are ready for action. 


* * 


VIVIAN POMEROY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


OW Vivian Pomeroy is a most lovable and able 
parish minister and a literary gentleman of 
wide renown, and Charles Clayton Morrison 

is a most majestic and awe-inspiring religious editor 
with a penchant for ecumenicity in churches but not 
outside. And it has come to pass that Vivian Pomeroy 
has dared to beard the giant editor in his den, disturb 
his Jovian solitude and tweak his nose. 

It is all over a rather serious matter. Doctor 
Morrison, either in person or by proxy, produced an 
editorial throwing doubt upon the whole business of 
evacuating British children, and making it clear as a 
pikestaff that he had rather land a blow on the British 
government than do anything else. He virtually 
accused the British government of duplicity in hand- 
ling the evacuation of children and of trying to force 
our ships into danger zones to embroil us in the war. 
It was not the kind of editorial to be read with patience 
and tolerance by people who know anything about 
Britain or about the difficulties of war relief work, or 
who are sporting enough to draw back from kicking a 
man when he is down. 

So Vivian Pomeroy sailed in and the papers 
carried it. He said in part: 


The disquieting feature of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is that two men of religious profession averted 
their hearts from the sad result of banditry, while decent 
humanity was shown by one outside the pale of religion. 

So today, it is a religious paper, The Christian 
Century, which turns a cold eye on the plan to rescue 
some English children, whereas the secular press, al- 
most without exception, has been kindly disposed to the 
scheme. 

Thousands of Americans are eager to open their 
homes to the children; but the religious editor suspects 
that the difficulties avowed by the British government 
are a fabrication designed to draw America nearer to 
war. It is strange and quite horrible that a Christian 
journal should try to hinder a merciful enterprise, and 
it is the result of an absolute pacifism which fears war 
more than anything else. 

I do not want to see America drawn into actual 
war with Germany, if for no other reason than that it 
would cut off the immediate supply of weapons to 
England. 

I think that the Good Samaritan would not have 
been a worse Samaritan if coming on robbers he had ex- 
pended something more forcible than oil and wine and 
later had seen that the national guard, or whatever 
they had at that time, did something about that road! 


No, The Christian Century is not trying to hinder a 
merciful enterprise. Let us defend our great editor, so 
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far above the mere quill pushers of the profession. 
The editorial is the product of one of the blind spots 
with which that brilliant brain is honeycombed. In 
this instance he was just too dumb to see how the edi- 
torial would be taken, how the next day’s cables would 
contradict it and how anybody who directly or in- 
directly hinders service of a child in peril will rouse 
fury and resentment. 

But we must warn our Milton minister, our de- 
lightful storyteller, our friend with such a refreshing 
sense of humor. Laugh at the quirks and aberrations 
of those who unfortunately never have learned to 
laugh at themselves. We all make mistakes. Only 
in wartime we just must not do it. Too often, we 
never get a second chance. 

* * 


THESE VENERABLE HEROES 


VEN the German newspapers, we are told, are 
laughing at the French government for its 
plan to try former government officials on the 

charge of starting a war with Germany and then carry- 
ing it on inefficiently. We assume, of course, that 
there were differences of opinion in France a year ago 
as to how best to deal with Germany. We assume also 
that there was corruption in some of the government 
offices. But for Pétain and his advisers to start now 
from the standpoint that the men who followed Britain 
and resisted Hitler were criminal is to make a sorry 
exhibition. 

Daladier, Reynaud and Blum, whatever their 
shortcomings, were not criminals. They followed the 
light they had. And from our standpoint it was a 
rather clear, bright light which pointed the way toward 
liberty, equality and fraternity rather than toward 
support of a system which cuts man off from access 
to books, the radio, free speech and participation in 
government. 

As pathetic a sight as the war has given us is a 
view of the hero of Verdun in his old age lending 
himself to the machinations of revengeful politicians. 
It recalls the aged Hindenburg listening to the account 
of the qualifications of Hitler and grunting Jawohl. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The population of the District of Columbia in 
ten years has jumped from 486,869 to 663,153, but just 
across the Potomac River, Arlington County has in- 
creased in population from 26,615 to 56,500 and 
Fairfax County from 25,264 to 40,668. In Montgom- 
ery, the county bordering the district on the north, 
the gain has been from 49,206 to 81,144. What a 
chance for a church! 


Among the paradoxes of the times pointed out 
by Senator Pepper at Harvard Summer School were 
“the greatest cruelty of history in an age when mercy 
was never so strong, and the greatest dictatorships 
alongside the deepest love of liberty.”’ 


We declare ourselves strongly against passing 
around live copperhead snakes at services that we at- 
tend. Faith is faith, but copperheads are copperheads. 


Now is the time to talk politics and to show our- 
selves informed, courteous and tolerant. 
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An Interview with Chaplain Brooks 


HAVE a suggestion for the Leader,” said the voice 
over the telephone. ‘‘Don’t hesitate to turn it 
down if you want to.” It was the voice of a di- 

rector, a trustee, a long-time officer of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 

On the editorial staff we do not have to accept 
any suggestions of a trustee. No paper could be more 
free than The Christian Leader. But we like to accept 
them, for almost never have we had a suggestion from 
an officer that was not timely and helpful. Our rela- 
tionship with officers is like that between the partners 
in a firm who like and trust each other. 

“Send it along. What is it?’’ we asked the voice. 

What came back was this: 

“Why don’t you get hold of 
Brooks and make him tell some- 
thing about his experiences at 
Harvard? By George, I don’t re- 
member a time when we have had 
a Universalist at Harvard Uni- 
versity as a chaplain. Perhaps 
never. It is a great honor. I un- 
derstand that Brooks is making a 
hit and we ought to induce him to 
talk about it.” 

So on the principle of “Do 
it now,” which is law in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial 
Church as it is in the Leader office, 
Dr. Brooks appeared that very 
day to save us the fatigue of look- 
ing him up. It was blazing hot, 
but he seemed both cool and com- 
petent. 

We started to talk about 
Brooks, but Brooks tactfully yet 
quickly shifted the talk to the 
project. He was full of enthusiasm 
for the Harvard Summer School 
and he knew about it. 

“There are 2,200 students 
over there in Cambridge this summer,’ he said. 
“Every state in the Union, every American possession, 
and eleven foreign countries are represented. The 
courses cover the entire field of modern education. 
The school is well planned and operated. How could 
it help being a great school with Dr. Kirtley Mather as 
director and Stanley Salman as assistant director? 
It is coeducational and takes in students of all ages. 
There are many school principals and teachers. Most 
of them are students making up work or getting credits 
needed from changing majors in other colleges. 

“The school is planned so that those who reside in 
dormitories live in Harvard Yard, an experience in 
itself. There are men’s dormitories, women’s dormi- 
tories and dormitories for married couples. 

“Now the extraordinary thing about the school is 
the way in which they succeed in developing a com- 
munity feeling in a few short weeks. If one wants 
to row, to use the pool, to play tennis, all the facilities 
of Harvard are available. 

“The Harvard Union, that great center where all 
freshmen at Harvard eat together, is used as a social 
center. Friday nights there is dancing. Albert E. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D. 


Haines, famous at the Wayside Ina, comes to give in- 
struction in the old square dances. A college glee club 
and a college orchestra, made up of summer school 
students, quickly came to life. , 

“In the evening on the steps of the Widener Li- 
brary there is organized singing. 

“The great library, open practically all of the 
time, is the center for the reading and research con- 
nected with the courses taken. 

“There are exhibits of textbooks, famous manu- 
scripts, prints, camera work and various other things. 
Some of the most famous films in the educational 
series can be seen, and if there is any gap to be filled 
Miss Reisinger, one of the most 
competent of social directors, is 
there to fill it. 

“And, of course, there are the 
conferences. The Harvard Con- 
ference on ‘Religion and National 
and International Problems’ was 
a great success. Summer school 
students had there a chance to 
hear famous men. There was 
also a conference on ‘Tomorrow’s 
Children.’ ”’ 

By this time I was wondering 
how many chaplains of summer 
schools get as close to the project 
or learn as much about the work 
as Dr. Brooks seemed to have 
done. I had to bring him back 
to his own part in the work. 

“There is a service every 
morning, Monday to Friday in- 
elusive,’ he said, “in Appleton 
Chapel. This is the chapel of the 
Harvard Memorial Church. From 
8.30 to 8.35 Mr. Beveridge plays 
on the organ. My service, from 
8.35 to 8.55, includes a responsive 
reading, scripture, prayers and a 
ten-minute address. On three mornings a summer 
school choir of thirty-five voices renders a short an- 
them.” 

Asked about the attendance at chapel, Dr. 
Brooks said: ‘“There were from seventy to 100 who 
came each morning, which was good when you re- 
member that only half of the students are in residence 
and that many have eight o’clock classes.” He also 
commented upon the regularity of attendance of a good 
percentage. 

The deep impression made by Dr. Brooks’ ad- 
dresses at the chapel service was described admirably 
in the Harvard Summer School News, and the Leader 
copied the little story in its issue of August 3. 

A school principal from Rochester wrote: ‘Dr. 
Brooks’ talks have a fine leavening effect, especially 
when mixed with the challenging messages of the 
professors. They are so real and so practical that they 
indicate not only a way of thinking but a way of 
living.” 

One of the duties of the chaplain is to be in his 
office from nine to ten a. m., for conferences with stu- 
dents. I asked him if anybody came. “Yes,” he 
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said, ‘‘the older students came in goodly numbers. 
The more mature minds are the ones who are inter- 
ested in religion.” 

The school arranges for the meeting of students 
and the members of the faculty at teas held three 
times a week at the Harvard Union. It also has a 
speaker every night at the New Lecture Hall. 

Among those who have been heard are John 
Haynes Holmes, Harper Sibley, Dr. Procopé, the min- 
ister from Finland, Senator Pepper, Max Lerner, 
Mordecai Johnson, Dr. Maier and Sarah Wambaugh. 

A bit of planning and some financial outlay added 
greatly to the comfort and usefulness of the chaplain. 

He leased the beautiful house on Brattle Street of 
Dean Leighton, where he had home comfort and free- 
dom and where he and Mrs. Brooks were able to co- 
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operate in the entertainment of distinguished guests 
and friends. 

Asked whether he had been in contact with any 
Universalists, Dr. Brooks replied that twelve of our 
ministers attended the Conference on Religion and that 
he had met five Universalist students. 

There does not seem to be much chance for a 
vacation in the life of Dr. Brooks. With him appar- 
ently it is change of work which is rest. When the 
conference closed August 10, with Mrs. Brooks he 
started by motor to make a series of short visits to 
relatives and former parishioners in Maine and on 
Cape Cod. He will be back in Washington by Labor 
Day apparently in fine trim for the work of another — 
year. 

Ji Va: 


A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 


X. Political Campaigns in Old Schoharie* 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


O strong was Conrad Kilts of Beards Hollow in his 
political faith, which was Democratic, that he 
never would allow a Republican to ride with him 

to the polls. Let him get there as best he could if he 
had no horse and buggy of his own, or let him stay 
home, which was what old Conrad, or ‘‘Coon,” as he 
was called, preferred to have him do. There were 
rock-ribbed Democrats and rock-ribbed Republicans 
up in Schoharie County in the ‘‘Horse and Buggy 
Days.” 

We know that today party lines are not as rigid, 
there is a tremendous increase in independent voting, 
and probably a growth in political tolerance, although 
this does not extend to the attitude of Wall Street, 
New York, or State Street, Boston, to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I am reasonably sure, however, that Con- 
rad Kilts has no successor in Beards Hollow and that 
we do not have a voter of either party who would re- 
fuse a man a ride because he belonged to the other 
party. 

In this connection I state one fact that to me is 
irrelevant and immaterial, but which to many of my 
intimates has high significance. In the “rock-ribbed”’ 
days the county was overwhelmingly Democratic. 
Now it is the other way. 

As one attempts to tell what he saw or heard in 
childhood or youth, doubtless he is influenced by 
things that he heard his elders say long after. He may 
think that he remembers when in fact he only heard 
about things. I am trying to tell what I myself re- 
member, but I may fall into error. That one can 
remember when very young is attested by scientists. 
Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians told me one day some 
things that she could remember when she was only 
two years old. 

Among the clear recollections are many half- 
formed impressions, recollections general rather than 
specific. 

Of political campaigns and political meetings in 
Cobleskill, I have pictures in my mind to which I can- 
not give dates. For example, I can see now, as dis- 


*Address at the Rotary Club, Cobleskill, N. Y., July 17, 
1940. 


tinctly as if I had seen it yesterday, Capt. Aaron 
Malick’s drum corps—Gideon Young leading and 
playing the fife, George Bolton Snyder and Aaron 
Malick himself with the big bass drum. I can see 
Gideon’s blue coat and dark red sash, his short lithe 
figure, his tall silk hat. I can see Aaron Malick’s good- 
humored face and the perspiration rolling down his 
cheeks. I can hear the terrific din of the drums as 
they left the street and started up the stairs to the 
old Opera Hall in the Commercial Block. But I never 
was awestruck by the demonstrations. There was too 
much laughter over this or that at our dinner table 
next day. 

I laughed then as I laugh now over the speeches, 
the demonstrations, the parades, the wild yells, at 
national conventions then and now. Only once in a 
while do we get a great speech at a political meet- 
ing. 

My memory goes back to some close and bitter 
campaigns. 

I have written already of my recollection of the 
Tilden-Hayes campaign of 1876 when I was coming on 
for three and of the Garfield-Hancock campaign of 
1880 when I was soon to be seven. By the time of the 
Cleveland-Blaine campaign of 1884 I was old enough 
to take part in torchlight parades, and in the Cleve- 
land-Harrison campaign of 1888 I was in high school, 
although still rather youthful. By 1892, wren Cleve- 
land ran for President for the third time, I was in col- 
lege, and by 1896, when Bryan first appeared on the 
horizon with McKinley, I was out of college, had been 
principal of a high school for two years and was getting 
ready to cast my first vote for President of the United 
States. 

That vote showed grave defects in my character 
as a Democrat, for I voted for General John M. Palmer, 
the bolting Democrat, instead of for either McKinley 
or Bryan. I was still under the spell of Grover Cleve- 
land, who was against ‘‘free silver.” 

In 1900 I had just gone to Washington and was 
not in Schoharie County when Cobleskill was the 
scene of one of the most exciting days in its history. 
Bryan was running for President for the second time 
against William McKinley, who was up for re-election 
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with Governor Theodore Roosevelt as his running 
mate. 

Bryan toured the country and during the cam- 
paign he came to Cobleskill. The Republicans, to se- 
cure the same crowd and to counteract the influence 
of Bryan’s meeting, secured for the same day Chauncey 
M. Depew, the famous orator and railroad man, who 
had just been elected to the U. S. Senate from New 
York. The Democratic meeting was a tremendous 
success. Enormous crowds drove in from all over the 
county and assembled on the fair grounds. Bryan 
was traveling by special train and was late, and 
while waiting for him Patrick Finegan Burke, once 
principal of our Union Free School and Academy, 
and at the time superintendent of Indian schools in 
New Mexico, made a telling speech. In fact, many 
said it was as good as Bryan’s speech, although Bryan 
was at his best. 

Clint Dow’s barouche met Bryan at the train 
and conveyed him to the fair grounds, and he had a 
tremendous ovation, made a thrilling speech and went 
off in a regular hurricane of cheers. Several hours then 
elapsed before the Republican meeting up town. The 
saloons were all open. Many in the crowd celebrated 
and by the time that Depew arrived they were feeling 
cocky and hilarious. When our next-door neighbor 
James H. Crandall rose to introduce Depew he was 
greeted by loud cries of “Hurrah for Bryan!’ No- 
body could hear what he said and nobody could hear 
Chauncey Depew. Nor could anyone hear huge 
Hobe Krum, the leading lawyer of the county, as he 
tried to quiet the crowd. 

The Democratic chairman, it is alleged, sat on a 
barrel across the street from the Hotel Augustan, 
whose porch was the platform, and threw pennies for 
small boys, who thereupon set up the shrill chant, 
“Hurrah for Bryan!’ 

The meeting broke up in disorder and Depew left 
denouncing the crowd as “a lot of copperheads.” 

Depew sent a parting shot at the crowd as he 
left. ‘I am meeting the same fate as the Philistines of 
old,” he shouted, ‘and if you are too ignorant to 
know what that means,” he went on, “‘let me tell you 
that they were slain by the jawbone of an ass.” 

“Tgnorant!”’ said old Jake Tingue in his grocery 
store. ‘It’s Depew who is ignorant. Everybody 
knows that Dewey licked the Philippians in Manila 
Bay and not Sampson.” 

My brother Francis often tells how mother col- 
lared him and said, “‘Are you one of those boys run- 
ning after pennies?” Francis denied it but mother 
escorted him to Reed Hogan’s store and put him down 
on the steps in charge of a heavy-built woman who was 
there to guard the Tingue twins. All Francis re- 
members about his guardian was that she kept ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Isn’t it awful?” 

Two prominent Democrats are said to have torn 
off their badges and denounced the Democrats. 
Thereafter they were Republicans. 

It was a disgraceful affair, as everybody admitted 
afterward, and created bad feeling for a long time. 
George Mann from up in our hollow came home 

‘much disappointed, as he wanted to hear both sides. 
His daughter, my informant’s mother, was a strong 
Republican. When next her physician called he made 
some remark favoring the Democrats, when she turned 
on him and said, ‘I never expected to see a man like 
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Franklin P. Beard throwing pennies to naughty boys 
to get them to do a thing like that.’”’ That penny- 
throwing charge was made and denied heatedly for 
years. 

We had two Cobleskill weeklies then as now— 
The Cobleskill Index (Democratic) and The Cobleskill 
Times (Republican). They engaged in bitter strife 
over the matter, the Times quoting The New York 
Sun, which told how we were all half-witted and de- 
formed up in Schoharie County, the Index repelling 
these foul aspersions upon a noble populace. There 
is a story back of that newspaper fight which I hope 
some day to be free to tell. 

The campaign which went the deepest into my 
own soul and left wounds long after was that of 1892. 
There was a demand in the country at large that 
Grover Cleveland, who had been defeated by Ben- 
jamin Harrison for re-election, should be renominated, 
but politicians did not think it a possibility because 
he did not have New York, his own state. 

New York was in the grip of David B. Hill, long 
governor and at the time U. S. senator. Hill had 
carried New York state in 1888 when Cleveland had 
gone down to defeat. He was an astute politician and 
an able man. I remember him well, with his quick 
step, his bald head, his pale, intellectual face, for 
father had taken us children into Albany and intro- 
duced us to him. He was a colder type than Cleve- 
land, and merely shook hands formally with us. He 
might have been nominated in 1892 and become 
President if he had not overreached himself. He 
had the state committee set the date of the state 
convention for February, four or five months ahead of 
the regular time, to squelch effectively the Cleveland 
sentiment developing in the country. 

The convention met and, without a dissenting 
vote, gave Hill the seventy-two New York delegates 
to the Democratic national convention. At once 
there was a loud outcry, “Snap Convention.” The 
Cleveland people called another convention for the 
regular time— of course without official party sanction 
—and proceeded to set up town and county commit- 
tees and a state committee side by side with the regular 
committees. They were called anti-snappers and they 
were attacked by the regulars with a bitterness one 
could hardly believe possible. They elected Cleve- 
land delegates to Chicago and, while they were not 
seated, they were let into the convention and had 
some influence. The reason that Cleveland was nom- 
inated over Hill without his own state was due to his 
popularity and also to the masterly strategy of Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, who had been his Secretary of the 
Navy, and who went to Chicago and took charge. 
The Hill men came home glum and bitter and took it 
out on the local people who had supported Cleve- 
land. 

D. C. Dow was the head of the county and town 
organization, and while I came to feel friendly to him 
before he died, there were long years when I would not 
set foot in the First National Bank, although Grand- 
father Shaver had been president. 

Father took his medicine, the ostracism, the bit- 
terness, philosophically. But he fought back in a 
caucus that elected Walt Hurst Democratic town 
committeeman, in place of Clarence Fox—the Dow 
man. I can still see that packed room at the Com- 
mercial Hotel when father was telling some plain truths 
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about Clarence Fox’s remarks about Cleveland, see 
“Clary” leap forward with cries of “It is a lie, it is a 
lie,” see the excited division with the bosses trying to 
pull men to their side, and the great victory for 
father. 

“Tt was the hottest korcus I ever see,” said old 
Charlie Campbell, a G. A. R. veteran, as he came up 
Grand Street when it was over. Then IJ sent dispatches 
to the New York papers which made the other side 
break the holy Sabbath day that followed with curses. 

It is interesting to note that Cleveland carried 
New York state by a little less than the majority that 
Schoharie County gave for him, so that the New York 
papers carried articles, ““How One County Elected a 
President.” 

May I now lay down two or three propositions, 
entirely non-partisan, to which I believe it will be easy 
to gain the assent of thoughtful men. 

One is that facts are powerful and that it pays us 
to get our facts straight. While emotion plays its part, 
in the long run it is the fact of the matter that counts. 
It is incumbent upon us to help the other fellow get 
his facts straight, and if he can’t state them state them 
for him. Lincoln was never so powerful at the bar 
as when he stated the other fellow’s case in telling 
fashion. 

And if a man does not hold certain views it is 
not legitimate to try to foist them on him. 

Often unfair tactics are deadly and a good man 
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is a victim. When in 1884 Dr. Burchard addressed 
Blaine and said, ‘““The Democratic party stands for 
Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” the kick back played 
a large part in defeating Blaine and in electing Cleve- 
land. 

“So Willkie is another Insull’ at Philadelphia 
helped Willkie. ‘So Roosevelt wants to be another 
Hitler’ helps Roosevelt. 

The extreme utterance, the obviously unfair 
statement, the name calling, formerly so common, 
hurt the ones employing the tactics. 

The country is becoming more intelligent and the 
intelligent approach plays a larger part. 

Finally it makes for our own happiness, and it 
makes for strong communities, for men and women 
to be tolerant—that is, to be willing that other men 
should hold and proclaim opinions with which we 
disagree until they are convinced, not by force, not 
by ridicule, but by reason, that those opinions are un- 
sound. 

Contrary to the common opinion, it is not the 
man who holds his views loosely who is tolerant. It 
is the man of strong convictions. It is not the man 
who is sure who is loud, reckless in debate and intol- 
erant. It is the man who is not sure. It is true in 
theology. It is true in politics. The people who feel 
the ground slipping out from under their feet make 
the most noise. The people who are sure of their 
position know that they can afford to wait. 


The Universalist Mid-West Institute 
Richard Mills 


RAVELING distances ranging from twenty to 
1100 miles, approximately 160 persons attended 
the Universalist Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 

mak State Park, Jasonville, Ind., July 14-21. With 
suitcases, blanket rolls, and tennis rackets loading 
them down, institooters began to arrive Sunday after- 
noon, and by Sunday night the Mid-West Institute 
had become the scene for inspiring lectures and talks 
and for many good times. One of the first to arrive 
was Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, better known as 
“Uncle Walt,’’ who claimed that each year the In- 
stitute grows larger and larger and that the institooters 
look better and better. 

It wasn’t long until tribesmen were renewing old 
friendships and tribesmen and tenderfeet alike were 
being introduced to plans for a ‘‘full’’ week of lec- 
tures, “features,” swimming, hiking, and recreation. 
The Sunday vespers in the amphitheater were followed 
by a get-together and the introduction of instructors, 
who gave graphic previews of their courses. Con- 
sequently, the camp that settled down Sunday night 
did so with anticipation for the coming week. 

With the rising of the sun on Monday, institooters 
awoke, first with a yawn and then a stretch. There 
was little turning over for extra winks because break- 
fast was served at seven, and breakfast waited for 
no one. 

Between conversations the food was consumed, 
and the institooters were ready for morning chapel. 
This year, chapel was conducted by the Rev. Donald 
K. Evans of Chicago, who, using the temptation stories 
in Jesus’ life as a background, developed from them 
thoughts of individual spiritual growth and thoughts 


concerning the decisions that young people must make 
in personal advancement. 

At 8.30 classes began, with a wide variety of sub- 
jects. For youth over sixteen a class in ‘‘My Beliefs 
as a Liberal and a Christian” was offered by the Rev. 
Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Message of the Prophets” was presented by 
the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, Urbana, IIl., who drew 
an analogy between present social conditions and those 
conditions existing in Biblical days. 

The Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Philadelphia, Pa., 
presented to his class the rich musical and literary 
background of the “Hymns of the Liberal Church.” 
During the class Mr. Gehr encouraged the writing of 
words and music for new hymns as a means of in- 
creasing the musical knowledge of the young people. 

The Rev. William E. Gardner, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Y. P. C. U., conducted an in- 
teresting course on ‘Understanding Youth.” This 
course for the leaders of youth directed attention to 
the need of aiding youth in facing their economic, so- 
cial, physical and political problems. 

For the second hour of classes, Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent, discussed with his 
class the matter of ““Churchmanship.” Although Mr. 
MeDavitt and Dr. Cummins had had quite a debate 
in presenting the virtues of their respective courses, 
each had a large class. 

Dr. Macpherson in his class, “Youth and the: 
Present Economic Situation,” traced the economic 
status of man up from slavedom through serfdom to 
his position in freedom. In his own inimitable way 
Dr. Macpherson told stories of his experience in 
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foreign countries where individuals live under various 
autocratic systems. 

The Rey. Donald Harrington from Chicago rep- 
resented the Unitarians on the faculty, and led a class 
on “International Relations” in which studies of the 
personalities of the dictators were interwoven with a 
discussion of the social forces at work in their coun- 
tries. Mr. Harrington’s lecture subjects were sug- 
gestive: (1) “The Mortal Storm.” (2) “How Europe 
Got that Way.” (3) “Which Way Out?” (4) ‘‘Amer- 
ica—Making the World Safe for Democracy, or Mak- 
ing Democracy Safe for the World.” (5) “Why I Am 
Still a Pacifist.” 

At eleven o’clock Miss Mary Willits of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, conducted a course for teachers in 
which the problems arising out of teacher-pupil rela- 
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Although mornings were devoted to classes and to 
study, the afternoons were free, for bird hikes led by 
Frank Mead, swimming instruction by Francis Con- 
stiner, a course in story-telling by Mary Willits, In- 
dian Lore and Handcraft by Mrs. Gehr, and a large 
selection of sports directed by Mr. Thayer. 

In past years, due to various contributions from 
the tribesmen, the Institute has been able to purchase 
badminton, croquet, and ping-pong equipment. An- 
other badminton set is now promised. With such 
games and facilities for other sports as are now on hand 
and on order, the Institute will be able another year 
to offer a full program of recreational activity. Swim- 
ming is very popular with the tribesmen and the 
facilities at Shakamak are excellent for it. Boating 
and riding are also provided for. 


tionships, etc., for juniors were discussed. At this 
time Mr. Gardner also led a class in ‘‘Program Plan- 
ning for Youth Groups,” which was an excellent course 
for dealing with young people’s groups. 

Mrs. Isabel Gehr offered to her class definite 
“Principles of Recreation,” in which the purpose and 
elements of recreation, study and classification of 
basic recreational programs, and the adaptation of 
games to various situations were considered. 

For the fifteen-year-olds Mr. Harrington con- 
ducted a class on ‘‘International Relations’ and Dean 
Edna P. Bruner presented the problem of ‘Why 
Religion?—Its Nature and Relationship to Everyday 
Living.” 

It should be reported, too, that Dr. Cummins led 
the Ministers’ Round Table, and that discussions in 
“the monastery” (where the men of the ministry 
dwelt) were not always ended by the “‘lights out’ 
hour! 

In addition to the courses for junior and senior 
youth and for teachers, the Institute, in response to 
many requests, offered a course on ‘‘An Informal Dis- 
cussion of Things Important to Universalist Women.” 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the Association of 
Universalist Women, conducted this course, which 
the women found most interesting and helpful. This 
was the second year that such a course has been offered 
to women attending the Institute. Those taking the 
course have requested a more extended program for 
the women for next year. 


At 7.30 the vesper services were held in the am- 
phitheater—one of Shakamak’s beauty spots. The 
services were presented by representatives from each 
cabin, with the help of Mr. Gehr and his violin. Those 
who have heard Mr. Gehr play can well appreciate 
the inspiration offered in these services. 

In the evenings, various programs of recreation 
were offered. The Rev. William Schneider led the 
“sings’’ and President McKnight looked after many a 
detail. There was stunt night, of course, with its 
usual good time for all, including the faculty, whose 
stunts were filled with plenty-of laughs. 

Wednesday night the Institute heard Luther 
King of Cleveland, a rising Negro tenor. The wide 
selection of songs and Mr. King’s personality made 
him a welcome guest and member of the Institute. 
Mr. King’s singing of “Lord Make Me Faithful,” at 
the chapel service on Saturday morning, and his 
prayer, followed by his singing of “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
were said by more than one to be the crowning point 
of the Institute. At the request of Dr. Macpherson 
Mr. King sang “The Crucifixion” at the sunrise 
church service Sunday morning. Mr. King was ac- 
companied by his wife and son. 

“A Southern Plantation’ was the theme of the 
banquet held Friday evening. With milk bottles 
dressed up as colored mammies for table centers, the 
institooters enjoyed a fine dinner of fried chicken with 
all the fixings, served by the Ralph Alexanders and 
their helpers, whose meals for the entire week delighted 
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all. The climax of the banquet was a talk from Mr. 
Gardner, whose challenge of ‘‘Mountains to Climb” 
was most inspiring. During the banquet the winning 
song in the song contest—“Indian Camp,” by Mrs. 
Guy Van Fleet of Iowa—was sung. The song marks 
the beginning of a new song book for Mid-Wes- 
Inn. 

Friday afternoon the annual business meeting was 
held and the following officers were elected: President, 
the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer; vice-president, Mrs. 
Isabel Gehr; secretary, Mrs. Donald K. Evans; treas- 
urer, Richard Mills; trustees, the Rev. James Mc- 
Knight (retiring president) and Miss Mary Willits. 
Miss Estella Blankley and Dr. Robert Cummins are 
the other trustees. 

At the board meetings which followed the annual 
meeting, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner was reappointed 
dean and the “go ahead’”’ signal was given for the 
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building of a 1941 program for some 300 to 400 young 
people, church school teachers, women, laymen, and 
ministers, the program to include a full quota of classes 
for each of these groups and a demonstration class for 
the children who will be present and the teachers and 
parents who want to observe “how it’s done.” Plans 
were made to take over the entire park facilities, 
housekeeping cabins on the lake, and rooms of the 
hotel (which is to be completed by April 1). 

The sunrise church service on Sunday morning, 
July 21, closed the 1940 Institute. Dr. Macpherson 
spoke of the necessity for unison and liberalism in 
solving problems. He paid tribute to the integrated 
program and the spirit of the Institute that had drawn 
to a close. All knew that the inspiration and the 
fellowship developed there would long influence the 
daily lives and the churches of those who in 1940 
attended the Universalist Mid-West Institute. 


I Believe 
Clara Morgan Wilkie 


LORD, we pray for the hardened sinner in our 
midst.’’ Two elderly women were on their 
knees. Between them knelt a fourteen-year-old 

girl. I was that girl. I was the hardened sinner. 
What kind of life had I lived to develop into a hard- 
ened sinner at the age of fourteen? 

It was at the beginning of the depression in the 
early nineties in a small town in southern Kansas. 
My parents were 150 miles away from home hunting 
for a new location in which they hoped to better them- 
selves. In order not to break into my school work 
they had left me in the care of a kind, white-haired 
neighbor. 

The most influential church in town was holding 
revival meetings. Each night my hostess and her 
bosom friend led me to these meetings. Each morning, 
before I started to school, they held a season of prayer 
for the hardened sinner. In their eyes, my crime was 
stubbornness, motivated by the devil himself—I 
would not walk the sawdust trail. 

I am not condemning revivals as a whole. I 
know that through them many people have had a real 
religious experience, that men are reborn, that many a 
“down-and-outer” has become a wholesome Christian 
citizen. I am writing this with the hope that those 
with the same mental make-up as I may find help in 
another’s experience. Inside of me I was religious, but 
revivals were repugnant to me. I had been born into 
a church which was outside the pale of emotional re- 
ligion. 

Some time after this incident I joined the church 
through the personal invitation of our pastor. I 
really wanted to be a member, but I could not come 
into the church through an emotional set-up. It had 
to be through a rationalistic appeal. All my life that 
rationalistic attitude has gone hand in hand with an 
inward mystic something. 

I never accepted the atonement. I had an intense 
aversion to the ideas of “power in the blood,” “re- 
demption by the blood,” that Jesus could save human- 
ity only by the giving of his blood, that my sins were 
washed away because he died on the cross. I had to 
rationalize what his sufferings had accomplished for 
me, and it took this form: Jesus taught a new faith by 


which I should live; that new faith was sealed and made 
triumphant because he was willing to die for it. 

As time went on, whatever tenets in Christian 
teachings I could not understand or reconcile I simply 
laid aside. I refused to worry about them. I found 
in the life and teachings of Jesus that which I could 
accept as a true guide to a life of spiritual and mental 
calm in spite of the doctrines and dogmas that im- 
pinged on every hand. I had no worries or conflicts. 
When one of the overzealous would ask me, “Are 
you saved?” I could answer with a clear conscience, 
“Yes,’”’ for I had no fear of death. God had never 
been to me an angry, avenging, blood-lusting god, 
but the “kind and heavenly Father” of my mother’s 
faith. I never worried about a personal devil. I saw 
concrete evil in the world, but did not feel it necessary 
to make Satan the scapegoat or to invent an alibi. 
It was there because men were inherently weak, not 
because they had been “‘born in sin.” 

I graduated from a Presbyterian college and 
married a minister who afterwards went into the pro- 
fession of teaching. I number among my friends Jews, 
Catholics, Scientists, Seventh Day Adventists, Pre- 
millenarians, Fundamentalists, and liberals of all de- 
nominations. Little do they know of the heresies that 
flit around in my brain. My love for the classics 
brought me in touch with ancient beliefs and customs, 
providing fresh fuel for my “blood complex.” The 
years of maturity and thought have resolved the 
“blood fetish’ into a hangover from pagan and primi- 
tive beliefs. All ancient and primitive peoples, includ- 
ing the Jews, believed the path to safety and protection 
from avenging gods was through the ever-present ef- 
ficacy of blood sacrifice. 

But the Hebrew prophets emphasized Jehovah’s 
preference for a contrite heart and the inner cleansing, 
rather than for blood sacrifice, and yet, today, in an 
enlightened age, men still hold to “‘salvation through 
the blood.” 

As the years passed, any consideration of the im- 
maculate conception and the virgin birth definitely 
disappeared. Jesus became a man of flesh, but on a 
plane infinitely higher and holier. A static God of in- 
finite power has become a limited but a growing God— 
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limited because He chose to share with man freedom of 
will and ability to do and think; growing because the 
essence of His creation is growth, because it means 
life, beauty, a continued enlarging of capacities. 

Some form of physical evolution satisfies me, but 
back of it is a Supreme Intelligence, a Great God, the 
Master Creator, who unloosed in His universe crea- 
tions imbued with the urge and ability to become 
something other, better and greater than themselves, 
until they found culmination in Jesus of Nazareth. 

With the pattern and teachings of Jesus, with the 
constant feeling of a Great Presence in and around and 
through everything, a Presence working for the better- 
ment of His created children, but compelled to work 
through them as they emerge from lower planes of life 
and intelligence, I have found a spiritual basis that is 
inspiring and assuring. 
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A consistent faith in prayer, a needful assurance 
of conscious communion with a Divinity ruling and 
guiding all, an all-pervading ever-present feeling of 
thanksgiving for all the blessings of life, ‘‘unuttered 
and unexpressed”’—all these are mine. And when I 
have drunk deep of life’s hardest experiences, one 
thought wings upward from physical horizon to 
spiritual horizons, “What do men do who have no 
spiritual contact with an understanding God, no 
common bond of communion with and dependence 
upon a Power higher than ourselves?”’ 

And I feel strongly today that only in a rational 
and in a continuing dependence upon that Power will 
our lives find their ordered way through the present 
chaos of conflicting wills. Only faith in an Intel- 
ligent and Purposeful God can keep us sane in a 
crazy world. 


The Institute of Churchmanship 


Harriet G. Yates 


HE 1940 Institute of Churchmanship at Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine, was characterized by a 
number of new features. The first was the at- 

tendance of several members of the faculty at the 
Northeastern Regional Adult Conference held at 
Northfield, Mass., July 20-27. This conference was 
one of a series of leadership education schools held un- 
der the auspices of the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment. The following nine Universalists were in at- 
tendance: Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn., 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, Dover-Foxcroft, Me., Mrs. 
Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park, IIl., Miss Ida E. Metz, 
Boston, Mass., Miss Harriet G. Yates, Boston, Mass., 
the Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wood, Brooklyn, Pa., Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Boston, Mass., and John Kemp 
of Lynn, Mass. The Universalist group was third in 
size among denominational representatives, and on 
the basis of proportional membership ranked first. 
Dr. Ratcliff was a member of the committee on ar- 
rangements and conducted a daily conference. Miss 
Yates and Mrs. Wood were leaders in groups which 
met for consideration of special projects. With the 
exception of Mrs. Mulford and Mr. Kemp all of those 
in attendance at Northfield shared in the program of 
the Institute of Churchmanship at Ferry Beach. 

Another new feature was the Adult, Book Fair 

which opened the Institute on Saturday and Sunday, 
July 27 and 28. Seven competent leaders, Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, the Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wood, 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, the 
Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk, and Mrs. Robert M. Rice, 
reviewed and discussed the use of books in the fol- 
lowing fields: “The Bible and Life,’ ‘Christian 
Family Life and Relationships,’ ‘(Community and 
Social Problems,” ‘‘Religion and Life,’’ ‘‘Personal Re- 
ligion and Belief,” and “Books with Value for All 
Adults.”” Through the co-operation of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House and the personal service of 
Miss Dora J. Brown an extensive exhibit of books in 
all of the above and many other fields was provided. 
The Book Fair was planned to aid in making the 
carry-over from institute to local church more ef- 
fective. The interest shown, the liveliness of the dis- 
cussion, and the constant examination of books 
throughout the week indicate that there will be direct 


application of this feature of the institute in local 
church work. 

The theme of the Institute was ‘‘Adults in Action.” 
The urgency for competent, aggressive adult leaders 
in our churches was constantly emphasized. Dean 
Skinner in the sermon in the Grove on Sunday morn- 
ing led off with a strong appeal for Christian leadership. 
His subject was, ‘‘Is there a Moral Law?” His pre- 
sentation left no doubt as to the need for strong 
leaders in church work who will make certain the 
operation of those laws which will bring results of 
human living in terms of brotherhood, love and jus- 
tice. The class sessions, the chapel services, and the 
discussion groups during the week revealed the op- 
portunities which adults have in a program of adult 
education through churches. 

The daily schedule provided for four classes and 
a chapel service. During the first period the various 
areas of study in the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment program were discussed. These included: ‘“The 
Bible in Life” by Dr. J. M. Atwood; “‘Personal Faith 
and Experience” by Dr. J. M. Ratcliff; ‘Christian 
Home and Family Life’ by Mrs. John E. Wood; 
“The Church and Its Outreach” by Miss Yates; 
“Community and Social Problems’ by Miss Folsom; 
and “World Relations” by Miss Metz. The second 
period was given to separate consideration of the pro- 
gram of the church work for men in charge of Dr. 
Ratcliff, and for women under the leadership of Miss 
Folsom. The final morning period was reserved for 
particular developments in adult work. On Monday, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, dis- 
cussed ‘The Universalist Church in Action.” On 
Wednesday, the Rev. Max A. Kapp led the confer- 
ence on ‘‘Young Adults in the Church.”’ Other sub- 
jects included ‘“The Co-operation of Men and Women 
in Church Work,” and “How Adults May Help Chil- 
dren and Youth.” 

Mr. Kapp was in charge of the chapel period and 
was assisted by Miss Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, and Earle W. Dolphin. The Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement materials on China and the Migrant 
Population Groups in the United States were the basis 
of study in the afternoon classes in charge of the Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom and Mrs. James Henderson, 
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respectively. At the closing session these groups pre- 
sented brief dramas, one already prepared, the other 
adapted from a story. Both were suggestive for local 
women’s groups. 

The informal activities of the week were of ex- 
ceptional educational value. On Sunday evening 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, member of the A. U. W. Board, 
and president of the Poetry Fellowship of Maine, read 
from the works of greater and lesser poets. ‘“‘Re- 
ligion through Poetry” was her subject, and she re- 
vealed how simply and in few words the poet expresses 
great religious truth, conviction and aspiration. On 
Monday evening, also under Miss Folsom’s leader- 
ship, we spent ‘An Evening with the Stars.”’ That 
night the stars were in hiding, but later there were 
opportunities to put our information to work. The 
annual meetings of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid, the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Fair, were held during this week, and the annual Birth- 
day Dinner was held on Thursday night. It was a 
gala occasion and many from near-by communities 
joined us. Following it Mrs. Wood, dean of the in- 
stitute, conducted an amusing but extremely inform- 
ing ‘Information, Please’ program. The ‘experts’ 
included Mrs. Lester Nerney, Attleboro, Mass., Mrs. 
Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. James Henderson, 
Providence, R. I., and Robert Needham, secretary of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. All of us agreed 
that we had able experts, and are ready to propose 
Mr. Needham’s name as successor to John Keiran! 
Most of the questions were on denominational sub- 
jects. 

Wednesday we enjoyed a shore dinner of steamed 
clams and delicious lobster at long tables set up at the 
Outlook. That evening Miss Yates presented the 
work of our church through stereopticon slides, and 
the Rev. George C. Boorn of Friendly House, N. C., 
told of the new medical clinic and other work there. 
Favorable comments on this type of denominational 
publicity were plentiful, and several church representa- 
tives made reservations for the lecture. Following 
the annual meeting on Thursday afternoon, at which 
the present officers of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion were re-elected, a brief dedication service was 
held at the Outlook in appreciation of the great strip 
of shore land given by Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer in 
memory of her husband. Dr. Roger F. Etz con- 
ducted this ceremony, assisted by the Rev. Douglas 
Robbins. 

One of the loveliest experiences of the week came 
on Friday afternoon, when forty-two of the instituters 
were transported to Emery’s Bridge, South Berwick, 
for one of the mid-summer performances of Gladys 
Hasty Carroll’s folk-play, ‘‘As the Earth Turns.” 
There, on the land about which this familiar novel 
grew, we watched the book come to life. It was a 
perfect summer day in which about 450 onlookers 
from various parts of the East were ‘‘eavesdroppers,”’ 
to use Mrs. Carroll’s own words as she introduced the 
story, as Mark Shaw and his family and neighbors 
shared with us their daily lives. We who had partici- 
pated in a “book fair,” heard reviews of several, 
handled many more, came to the great climax—the 
true-life experience out of which Mrs. Carroll wove 
the fabric of her book. It was a rich experience, end- 
ing with a picnic-supper on the Hasty farm. 


Through the week there were many individual 
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conferences as leaders and seekers endeavored to an- 
ticipate home needs. Earle Dolphin’s ready willing- 
ness and ever present violin were a great help, as was 
the inspiration and fun of his evening of music—a 
guessing game of tune names. Even Miss Folsom’s 
broken wrist did not dampen the spirits of the group 
any more than it did her indomitable spirit, which 
carried on in a fashion none of us will soon forget. 
Campers and instituters alike return to their home 
churches with a sense of being better informed of the 
responsibility, better equipped to tackle the problems 
of the local church and eager to attempt a more con- 
structive program for and through adults. 
* * * 


THE PUBLIC GARDEN 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE was a time when my neighbors were dis- 
posed to make a joke of my garden. They 
would draw my attention to a large weed ten- 

derly cherished by me, or a great cluster of phlox 
which long since should have been thinned. Yet I 
worked like a slave in those days—worked in my gar- 
den. I would get up at five, and weed and weed and 
rake and dig and prune. And really I was superbly 
indifferent to my good neighbors’ jeers, for most of 
them, I knew, had strong henchmen to whom they gave 
orders, and lo! it was done. I would see them all 
around me, pointing with accurate finger to this and 
that. I would see their lawns shaven and neat; no 
weeds flourished on their graveled drives. Yet I cared 
nothing, for I felt that what I did was done by myself. 
Weedy the garden might be; still it was mine; I loved 
it. I knew all the little corners. I knew the general 
effect of weeding in this area and pruning in that. In 
my slow way I took pleasure in learning what would 
blossom into flower and what must perish root and 
branch. I myself learned to make my garden an 
agreeable place, and by the sweat of my brow I earned 
the greatest delight I probably ever have known. 
Perhaps it was not such a wonderful garden; but—for 
what it was—I had worked in it myself. 

But now all is changed. Nobody can point a 
scornful finger at my front lawn. It no longer has 
patches of wild jungle. Close-shaven and neat it 
glistens in the morning dews and damps. Not a weed 
lurks on my paths. Not a ragged edge of grass strays 
and straggles. For I, behaving as a man of wealth, 
employ a man as gardener one or two days a week. 
His name is Patrick. Under Patrick’s hand I have seen 
the leaves of many seasons raked and piled and burned. 
I have seen the long and forlorn branches lopped and 
removed. The garden is tidy and handsome. I even 
boast of it to my neighbors. I entreat them to look at 
the grass. I lead them to peer where before I skillfully 
guided them away. And I no longer rise at five to 
struggle with weeds. 

Something has gone out of my garden besides 
weeds and imperfections. I pause now and then to 
admire it. But now it is a spectacle. I am somehow 
remote from it. Ino longer know it asIdid. Its per- 
sonality has receded from me. It is like a well- 
groomed stranger, whereas before it was like a trouble- 
some friend. I am not altogether sorry that I have 
Patrick to work for me. I look from my study win- 
dow and see him sweating in the sun. Patrick saves 
mealotoftime. But I cannot help reflecting that the 
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things which mean most to us are always the things 
we ourselves have struggled to achieve. 


* * * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION 


Robert F. Needham 


R. ROGER F. ETZ, of Newark, N. J., former General Su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church, was re-elected 
president of the Ferry Beach Park Association at its fourth an- 
nual meeting held in the Quillen during the afternoon of Aug. 1, 
with eighty members present. Also re-elected were the Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, vice-president; Audessa A. Newbegin, treasurer; 
Robert F. Needham, secretary; Mrs. Louise Prescott Inman, 
director. 

The Rey. Josephine B. Folsom and Ernest E. Sodergren 
were succeeded as directors by Marjorie P. Upton of Salem, 
Mass., and Frederick N. Allen of Portland, Maine. Mrs. Folsom 
finished eight years as a board member and Mr. Sodergren five 
years. 

In his annual address, President Etz mentioned a number of 
outstanding developments during the past year, including the 
purchase of land in front of the Quillen by a gift of $1,000 from 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, Conn., as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Fischer. Mrs. Fischer was present at the meeting. 

Attention was called to the fine new toilet house which had 
been erected close to the camp-ground by Mr. Sodergren. It is 
well constructed and will provide for future development of 
living facilities being planned for the camp-ground. 

Secretary Needham presented the reports of the treasurer 
and the auditor. A substantial increase in the assets of the As- 
sociation was pointed out as resulting from greater insurance 
valuations on buildings. Also the liabilities had been sub- 
stantially reduced through a $600 payment on a bank loan and 
elimination of the property tax liability. Close to $800 had been 
contributed by many loyal Ferry Beachers in two drives, and 
this money wiped out a substantial backlog of property and 
operating liabilities. 

The Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes gave the invocation before the 
meeting. The report of the Necrology Committee was read by 
the chairman, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. All stood in reverence for 
the memory of twenty-two Ferry Beachers, most of whom had 
been prominent in Ferry Beach affairs. Special remembrance 
was given to Eben Prescott, president of the Association 1929- 
1935. 

Secretary Needham presented three suggestions which had 
been made at informal annual meetings during the Young 
People’s and Religious Education Institutes. These included 
(1) the desirability of having a nurse when the young people are 
present during those two weeks, (2) a swimming instructor, and 


(3) the sending of bills for dues at the beginning of each calendar . 


year. 

Before calling for the report of the Nominating Committee, 
President Etz explained that due to the desire expressed from 
various quarters for wider participation in the affairs of the 
Association, the Board of Directors had arranged for the printing 
of the Nominating Committee’s report as a ballot and the hold- 
ing of informal annual meetings during the Young People’s and 
Religious Education Institutes. After some debate on the merits 
and demerits of the arrangement as made, in so far as voting by 
ballot in advance of the stated annual meeting was concerned, it 
was decided by a vote of fifty-one in favor and nineteen op- 
posed that the ballots already cast in a sealed ballot box should 
be considered as valid. 

The Rev. Douglas H. Robbins presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee, which included the persons already men- 
tioned as having been elected. Ernest E. Sodergren was nomi- 
nated from the floor and declined the nomination. Likewise 
Paul Grace, a neighbor, declined a nomination. President Etz 
appointed the Rev. O. Herbert McKenney, the Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy and Harriet Stevens as tellers to pass out, collect and 
count all the ballots cast to date. 

The meeting then recessed. Everyone filed out of the Quil- 
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len along the board walk to the Outlook singing ‘‘Follow the 
Gleam,” led by Earle Dolphin playing his violin. There the 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins led in an impressive dedicatory service 
committing the use of the beach frontage for the wise purposes 
of the Institution, and perpetuating the memory of a great Uni- 
versalist minister and Christian gentleman. Vice-President Cate 
recorded this historic scene on movie film and it will be a part 
of the pictures to be made available in the fall for Ferry Beach 
publicity. 

At the close of the birthday supper, Dr. Etz called the an- 
nual meeting to order for the report of the tellers. The tabulation 
was as follows: Total number of votes cast, 183; for president, 
Roger F. Etz 131; for vice-president, Weston A. Cate 131; for 
treasurer, Audessa A. Newbegin 130; for secretary, Robert F. 
Needham 125; for directors, Mrs. Louise Inman 116; Frederick 
N. Allen 107; Marjorie Upton ninety-nine; Ernest E. Sodergren 
thirty-seven; Rev. Josephine B. Folsom nine; Paul Grace seven; 
Dana Klotzle four; Mrs. Ernest E. Sodergren one; Mrs. Lester 
Nerney one. 

Mr. Robbins offered a resolution expressing the appreciation 
of the members for the service rendered to the Association by 
the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom and Ernest E. Sodergren, which 
was unanimously adopted by a rising vote with generous applause. 


* * * 


A NEW GAME 


Here is a new parlor-game, which would have been good for 
the old-fashioned orator. The contestants are to recognize the 
following familiar proverbs: 

Every collection of visible vapor suspended in the air at a 
considerable altitude above the earth has an argent stratification. 

Do not discharge globular drops of saline liquid from lach- 
rymal glands on account of capsized lacteal fluid. 

A superabundance of culinary experts causes impairment of 
the liquid in which meat, rice or vegetables have been gently 
boiled. 

Feathered biped vertebrates tend to be gregarious according 
to their respective types of plumage. 

If aspirations were equine, eleemosynaries would afford 
themselves transportation. 

Do not estimate your total offspring of gallinaceous fowl prior 
to their incubation. 

Which reminds us of a lesson in Swinton’s Fifth Reader, 
which we remembered from our grammar-school days, and later 
discovered as a chapter in dear old Edward Everett Hale’s How to 
Do It, a book of wise advice for children. The reading lesson 
was his chapter on How to Write, which suggests that a short 
word is always better than a long one. And once in another 
reader we found this, which we have never been able to locate in 
Boswell, a translation into simple English by Samuel Johnson of 
his usually heavy style. Asked if he had enjoyed a play, he re- 
plied: ‘That production does not possess sufficient vitality to pre- 
serve it from putrefaction,” which he then translated into Eng- 
lish: ‘‘That play hasn’t life enough to keep it sweet.’—From 
“Gargoyles,” in The Churchman. 

* ok * 

May I say one thing to them and to you. You hear so 
much about the breakdown of civilization. As an American, 
I would not be too much impressed with that sweeping proph- 
ecy of despair. : 

Civilization is a tough old bird. She has dipped and soared 
throughout human history, but even in stormy weather she has 
always found a haven for a nest and produced progeny to main- 
tain and advance her kind. Unless I mistake you, America 
will still shelter her—Owen D. Young. 

* * * 
THE CANDLE 
Richard K. Morton 


His life is like a tall, unflickering candle, 

A pure, straight white, unanswerable evangel, 
Fixed tightly, placed wisely, flaming 

In the world’s darkness: 

God’s light, 

Eternal. 
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News of Churches nnd Church People 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


After 40 years of trespassing members 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association 
stepped on the beach in front of the 
Quillen the evening of July 15, thrilled by 
the knowledge that henceforth this prop- 
erty belonged tothem. The area was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer in the presence of Mrs. Fischer, 
after the annual meeting Aug. 1. 

An attempt to abandon Surf Street as a 
public way met with defeat when the city 
of Saco was enjoined from holding a public 
hearing for this purpose. The section of 
the road washed away by the storm April 
20 has been restored, and it is expected that 
a tidal bulkhead will be constructed later. 

Dr. K. Augusta Sutton of Danbury, 
Conn., is at Ferry Beach during August 
studying material for the projected history 
of this institution. Accompanied by Marion 
L. Gardiner of Providence, she interviewed 
Mrs. Celestine M. Gordon of Saco and 
Mrs. Louise Perry of Portland, both of 
whom have extensive knowledge of Ferry 
Beach in the days when Dr. Shinn estab- 
lished the “‘Universalist National Summer 
Meetings” here on a firm footing. Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Nelson, Rev. Eleanor Forbes and 
Secretary R. F. Needham have supplied 
much data. Mrs. Sutton, an accomplished 
writer and lecturer in the field of history 
and political economy, plans to do a 
thorough job of research in gathering facts 
about the four decades of Universalist 
activity at Ferry Beach. 

Forty-two people enjoyed a picnic sup- 
per Aug. 2 at the scene of the Maine folk 
play ‘‘As the Earth Turns” at South Ber- 
wick. They were greeted by the author- 
director, Gladys Hasty Carroll. The host 
and hostess were Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
M. Rice of Arlington, Mass., who are two 
of Mrs. Carroll’s principal assistants in 
putting on this widely known drama. 

Miss Ida Folsom won acclaim for her 
good sportsmanship in serenely conducting 
her class and participating in every activity 
despite a broken left wrist suffered as the 
result of a fall in Rowland Hall late in the 
evening of July 30. She was taken to the 
Trull Hospital in Biddeford by Dr. John 
Ratcliff and Harriet G. Yates, where she 
remained over night. 

Duane Kelly Lyon put in several days 
of hard work digging holes and setting in 
cedar posts for a fence that bars traffic 
out of the abandoned road next to the 
campground. He was assisted by Rev. 
Weston Cate, Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
Edwin Jr., and other tenters. Mr. Lyon 
is promoting the idea of a Ferry Beach 
Men’s Auxiliary which will try to rival the 
Ladies’ Aid in bringing material benefit to 
the Association’s property. 

The final session of the fair will be held 
during the Institute of World Affairs. 


Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson reported a total of 
$148 in the Birthday Fund at the time of 
the Birthday Party Aug. 1. Because the 
party was two weeks earlier than last year 
the fund had not reached the previous 
mark. However, contributions are <still 
coming in by mail and being paid at Ferry 
Beach, where Mrs. Nelson will be until 
Aug. 24, . 

Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy has completed 
the framework of his cottage on the lot he 
purchased opposite Underwood. The lot 
west of his has been purchased by the 
Pittsfield church as a memorial to the late 
Rev. Milo Folsom. Lafayette Clarke of 
Bronxville, N. Y., has also bought a lot. 
It is highly desirable that other Universal- 
ists buy the lots adjacent to the Ferry 
Beach property. With an area 50 by 100 
feet and selling for only $150, they repre- 
sent an extraordinary bargain in cottage 
lots. W. Warren Harmon of Old Orchard 
Beach is the realty agent. 

Reservations are already coming in for 
the week-end Labor Day conference. 
Marjorie Upton and Fred N. Allen have 
planned an interesting schedule of events 
with a well-proportioned mixture of gray- 
ity and gaiety. While the conference set- 
up is primarily designed for the younger 
Ferry Beach set, it may be said that other 
Ferry Beachers are welcome. All will join 
in evening events and the Sunday service. 
The rate is $2.00 per 24 hours and a 50 
cent registration fee for the conference 
delegates. It will be helpful to the man- 
agement to have reservations as much 
ahead of time as possible, in order to plan 
assignments to the satisfaction of all. 

Having been well tutored in the hand- 
ling of clambakes by Mr. Sodergren the 
last two years, George Thurber, foreman 
of the crew, did a splendid, efficient job 
July 31 in the preparation of a delicious 
shore dinner served to 65 people under the 
direction of Mrs. Beatrice Welch. 

R.F.N. 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL 
AT FERRY BEACH 


A meeting of the Laymen’s Council of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire was held at Rowland Hall, 
Ferry Beach, the evening of Aug. 3. Pres- 
ent were Cornelius A. Parker, chairman, 
Arthur S. Knox, Harry Phelps, Herbert 
O. Lewis, and Robert F. Needham. In 
addition there were Warren 8. Cargill of 
Attleboro, Mass., M.S. Clark, and Arthur 
D. Gilbert of Lowell, Mass. 

A general discussion was held on the 
question of trying to establish a men’s club 
in each church or stressing the membership 
of individual laymen in the organization as 
a whole. The consensus was that the 
council should aim for individual member- 
ships, working through the local clubs when 


possible to do so. Among the immediate 
projects approved were the holding of 
district meetings in the district centering 
around Palmer, Mass., the district south 
of Boston, and that of Northwestern Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It was thought desirable to ask the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston to give one of its 
meetings in the fall to a panel discussion led 
by members of the council on the general 
subject of extending the laymen’s work. 
The need for keeping news about the ac- 
tivities of the council before the churches 
was stressed. 

Mr. Lewis, chairman of a special sub- 
committee, reported that the matter of 
doing some work as field secretary could 
be undertaken by Robert F. Needham, par- 
ticularly among the churches of Essex 
County, Mass., and of other districts where 
particularly desirable. The council rati- 
fied this proposition. Each district gover- 
nor will be requested to visit the churches 
in his district for promotional work. 

On Sunday morning, Aug. 4, a large con- 
gregation of laymen and other visitors 
heard a splendid sermon by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, who had come over from 
Claremont, N. H., for that occasion. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz conducted the service, as- 
sisted by Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon of Guil- 
ford, Maine, and Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy 
of West Somerville, Mass. 

TRI IN|. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBERALS 


The Central Association of Universalists 
and Other Liberals will meet at the South 
Strafford, Vt., Universalist church Aug. 
18 at 10.30 a. m. Standard Time. The ser- 
mon will be by Rev. Harry F. Fister, 
D. D., of Milford, Mass., on ‘‘The World’s 
Present Need of the Universalist Church.” 

At noon there will be a box lunch, in 
Barrett Hall. Coffee served. 

At the afternoon session, Robert H. Ord- 
way presiding, an address will be given by 
Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, D. D., of Rutland, 
Vt., on “Liberal Religion Around the 
World.” Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, Phillip 
R. Giles and Representative Carroll L. 
Coburn will take part. 


SUMMER MEETING 
AT THE NORLANDS 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Universalists of Livermore, Livermore 
Falls, Turner Center, Lewiston and Au- 
burn in the ‘“‘Norlands” church at Liver- 
more, Maine, will be held on Sunday, Aug. 
18—morning at 10.30, afternoon at two. 
Dr. Henry R. Rose will again be the 
preacher. Picnic lunch between the ser- 
vices. Israel Washburn founded the ‘‘Nor- 
lands” 131 years ago. It was dedicated 
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June 18, 1829, and remains a fine specimen 
of Colonial architecture. 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. J. R. Wilkie, Clara Morgan Wilkie, 
is a member of the Congregational church 
at Claremont, Calif. 

Richard Mills of Akron, Ohio, is publicity 
manager for the Mid-West Institute. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is field worker 
for the Universalist General Convention. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Mary M. Vincent of the Leader 
composing room force, is visiting her sister 
in Prince Edward Island during her vaca- 
tion. 


Miss Dora J. Brown will spend her vaca- 
tion at North Conway in the White Moun- 
tains, taking a trip later to Brewster on 
Cape Cod. 


Dr. and Mrs. Rowland Gray-Smith are 
spending their vacation at Joseph’s View, 
Dr. van Schaick’s guest house in Beards 
Hollow, New York. 


Miss May Philip of The Christian Leader 
staff, accompanied by her dog Peter, the 
Leader mascot, has gone to Cape Rosier, 
Maine, for her vacation. 


Rey. J. Stewart Diem will be pleased to 
supply any pulpit within a 250-mile radius 
of Chicago on alternate Sundays. Address 
inquiries care of Post Office, Mukwonago, 
Wis. 


William D. Hamilton, foreman of The 
Christian Leader, and Mrs. Hamilton at- 
tended the service in the Little White 
Church in Beards Hollow, New York, on 
Aug. 4. 


Miss Marjorie L. Leslie, subscription 
clerk for The Christian Leader, recently flew 
to New York to visit the World’s Fair. 
Her final week of vacation was spent at 
Ferry Beach. 


Miss Edith Blow, bookkeeper for the 
Publishing House, has returned from an 
1,100-mile trip through the White Moun- 
tains and Maine. She will spend her final 
week’s vacation in New York. 


Obituary 
EDWARD RAINS 


Edward Rains died in Hutsonville, Ill., July 26. 

He was born near Hutsonville in 1854. On Dec. 
16, 1877, he married Harriet Musgrave, and over two 
years ago they celebrated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary. They had seven children. 

Mr. Rains was a farmer and stock raiser, and also 
had been interested in the banking business. He was 
a stanch Republican. Like his parents before him, 
he was a devoted Universalist. He joined the Hut- 
sonville church in 1878, when the congregation wor- 
shiped in the modest little frame building in the 
country. Since that time he and his wife contributed 
much toward bringing to fruition the project of a new 
church in town. He never outgrew the Sunday school 
and, except for the months that he was bedridden, 
was in his accustomed place in Sunday school and 
church. 

Mr. Rains is survived by his wife, two sons and two 
daughters and a large number of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in the church 
Sunday afternoon, July 28, by the pastor, Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Minor. 


Notices 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina, Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will take place at the church in Auburn, 
Sept, 16, 17 and 18, with business sessions of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship on the evening of Sept. 16, the 
Sunday School Association and the Association of 
Universalist Women on Sept. 16 and 17, the occasional 
sermon, communion and receiving of the Ministerial 
Relief Offering on the evening of Sept. 17, and on 
Sept. 18 the official business sessions of the Con- 
vention. Those desiring reservations in homes 
should communicate with Mrs. Frank Kember, 
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chairman Registration and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, 193 Granite St., Auburn, Maine. 
William Dawes Veazie, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Grooved Rim 


Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 

Style No.1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 


Style No. 1. 


Style No. 2. Flat Rim 


Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 


Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 
Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Six everyday Greeting 
Cards containing cordial 
messages, get well wishes, 
congratulations, sym- 
pathy, so glad you are 
better and sincere wishes 


for your early recovery. 


Size 45-8 x 41-2 


Price 25 cents, 6 cards with 


envelopes 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A stalwart young senior, about to be 
awarded a beribboned diploma in a Massa- 
chusetts high school, this June, recently 
proved to his astonished teacher and class- 
mates that he doesn’t understand the 
King’s English, even when it’s spoken to 
the Queen’s taste. 

He had borrowed a book from the 
teacher, -and stopped at her desk to return 
it. Noticing its condition, the teacher said 
sharply, ‘‘Why, I should think you’d be 
ashamed to return a volume you’ve used 
like this! It’s all dog-eared!” 

“TI beg your pardon?” said the senior, 
bewildered. 

“T say this book is all dog-eared,” re- 
peated the instructor. 

“But it can’t be,’’ protested the senior. 
“We don’t keep a dog.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 


“Riches,” said the teacher, as he was 
reading to his class, “‘take unto themselves 
wings and fly away. What kind of riches 
does the writer mean?” 

Blank looks met his gaze. 

“Surely someone can answer a question 
like that. You, Brown, what kind of 
riches did the writer mean?” 

Brown hesitated for a moment, and then 
plunged. ‘‘Ostriches, sir.”—Chicago News. 

* * 


“Is your husband’s studio prospering?” 
the young bride was asked. 

“Indeed, it is,” was the confident reply. 
“He must be making lots of money, for he 
told me last night that they had to appoint 
a receiver to assist him.’”— New England 
Photographer. 


* * 


Mother: ‘John, it’s positively shameful 
the way Junior talks. I just heard him 
say, ‘I ain’t went nowhere.’ ”’ 

Father: ‘I should say it is shameful. 
Why, he has traveled twice as much as 
most boys his age!’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Mrs. Proud Mother: “Our Willy got 
‘meritorious commendation’ at school last 
week.” 

Mrs. Neighbor: ‘Well, well! Ain’t it aw- 
ful the number of strange diseases that’s 
ketched by school children!”’—E xchange. 

* * 

The schoolboy, after profound thought, 
wrote this definition of the word “‘spine,”’ 
at his teacher’s request: “A spine is a 
long, limber bone. Your head sets on 
one end, and you set on the other.” —Exz- 


change. 
* * 


The true value of horse sense is clearly 
shown by the fact that the horse was 
afraid of the motorcar during the period 
in which the pedestrian laughed at it.— 
Exchange. 


* * 


Git: “That horse knows as much as I 
do.” 

App: ‘‘Well, don’t tell anybody. You 
may want to sell him some day.’”’—KHz- 
change. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


